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For the Missouri Educator. 
AN APPEAL TO THE LEADERS IN THE CAUSE OF EDUCA- 
TION IN MISSOURI. : 


I once heard a gentleman say, in a public lecture, that, “ All improve- 
ments in Arts and Sciences, commence on the Eastern continent, and 
gradually move westerly; that, as they pass over the Atlantic, they 
naturally show their influence first in the Eastern States, then continue 
onward in the same direction, till our whole country is changed by 
them.” If this be true, I am supposing that your State may be a very 
little behind ours, in the cause of Common School Education. 

My object in addressing you at this time, is, to tell you of some things 
that we, who “have borne the burden and heat of the day” for the last 
fourteen years, in the cause of Education in Illinois, (for the Common 
School Teacher certainly does everywhere,) have suffered, and to beg of 
you, to prevent the same evils from taking root and growing up into the 
way of your future teachers. We have long desired to send the cry 
through this State, but our groans have been too great to beuttered. Ii 
any of you have had much experience in this department of Education, 
you are fully aware that we have numerous troubles and trials to con- 
tend with, which no Board of Supervisors can reach; but our two great- 
est, we think you can do much towards obviating, if you will. 

Of these, the first that we perceive on inspecting a new school, is, too 
many different kinds of books. The greatest variety of any one sort, 
is the Readers. Our State has been blessed with a Series of Readers as 
good as can be found in the land. I mean M’Guffey’s. Does any one who 
mayfeel like giving Towne’s or Sander’s, or any other Series the prefer- 
ence, shake the head at this? If it be so, I dare repeat it; naymore! I 
am willing to risk my reputation as a teacher, upon the assertion, that 
the mind has not been created that can produce a Series of progressive 
Readers, better adapted to the expansion and nourishment of the intel- 
lect of achild,than M’Guffey’s Eclectic Series Revised. I haveheard them 
extolled by teachers of advanced scholars, but they could not know half 
their worth. No one can correctly estimate their value,who has not 
commenced with the young child when it knows but a little more than 
the alphabet, and taught it thoroughly, the First Reader, then the Sec- 
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ond, then the Third, and soon. I have offen felt while engaged in 
teaching them, like exclaiming, “ Long live M’Guffey!” But stop—the 
man—the real genius, has disgraced himself. Please not tell him that [ 
have the audacity to say it, but I dosay, that in sending out his second 
Series of Readers,he has imposed upon the public. Much better would it 
‘have been for his reputation (perhaps not for his purse) if he had come 
to the conclusion the blacksmith did, who made an axe inwhich no 
one could see a fault, and that was, that he would never attempt tomake 
another, for fear that he should not be able again to do so well. 

The idea may be entertained, that a pupil would inevitably get tired 
of one sort of Readers and want something new; but this I know is a 
sham. What child, after having learned to pronounce every word at 
first sight, in a First Reader, ever wanted another First Reader? And so 
on with every number in the Series. None get tired of them but those 
who go over the pages without learning what they contain. 

A very serious objection to throwing away the “Old Series” for the 
“ New,” or substituting the latter for the former, is, a large part of the 
matter composing the “ New Series,’ is inthe “Old,” and itis spun out 
to an inconvenient and tiresome length. I cannot see that it is any 
more interesting reading ‘‘ Meddlesome Matty” in the “New Fourth,” 
than in the “Old Second,” or the “ Broken Window ” in the “ New Sec- 
ond,” than in the “Old First.” 

The other great evil to which I wish to allude, that causes the wear 
and tear of the very vitals in our business, is the influence of inefficient 
teachers. It has become a custom as immutable, that teachers shall be 
changed as often as once in three or six months, as is the fact, that the 
earth’s annual revolutions produce the changes in theseasons. I cannot 
now recollect of ever having succeeded but one of the best of teachers, 
I do know that nearly all of my predecessors have been the very next 
thing to no teachers at all. There are School Commissioners in this 
State, who will sell any one a certificate who asks for it, for a dollar, and 
Iam not going to ask their pardon for telling Missouri of it. 

The unsound condition in which I have found most of the schools of 
which I have had the charge, I cannot attribute to anythiug but a suc: 
cession of poor teachers. One could not have made in aterm what they 
are; neither can one in a term, undo the mischief of scholars having been 
made to think that they are taught every thing their books were de- 
signed to teach. 

[ have had pupils ten years of age come in with M’Guffey’s Fifth Rea- 
der, and some much older, who had never heard any more about punc- 
tuation, inflections, or the various other marks scattered along through 
the book, than they had of the Hebrew alphabet; and had always been 
taught to read a lesson without naming its number, or the subject. 

One girl, thirteen years of age, where all theschool were as knowing as 
herself, told me she did not want to read in the Fourth Reader, for she 
knew it all by heart; she had read it through fifty times. I had her 
read in it, and learned thatshe could not define one word, or answer the 
questions on one lesson. She thought I was a f—1 for not giving her 
credit for knowing all that she ought to have known. 

I have had in Fourth Reader classes, girls, woman grown, who could 
not have read as wellin the First Reader, as my classes do after having 
read their book through twiee. 

Another horrible, “combominable” practice of some teachers, is to 
make a reading book of Webster's Spelling Book. It is like clinging to 
the scab of an old sore, that has long ago been healed. 

These things, dear friends, area fair sample of the way that the ma- 
jority of teachers have managed in everything that has been taught in 
the schools; consequently, we find in each new term, a vast amount 
of fallow ground, that needs the breaking plough first; and this is what 
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makes our business so laborious and wearing. Will you not listen to 
this Appeal and do all you can towards making the lives of your work- 
ing teachers tolerable? 
I did want to say a word about comfortable seats for the children, but 
——TI often wonder how parents can have so little feeling for them. 
A Teacuer ry Inuivots. 





MAKE YOURSELF WORTH MORE. 


HL. B 


There is an instructive story told by T. S. Arthur of two clerks, err- 
ployed in the same store, and at the same salary. One was constantly 
grumbling at the compensation received, and was very negligent of his 
duties, alleging that his pay was not enough to encourage him to do 
well, Let him only receive a larger compensation, and he would be ac- 
tive and dilligent. His wiser companion reasoned that the best way to 
get a higher salary would be to earn so well the one actually received, 
and do so well the work required, that his employer should feel that he 
could not spare so valuable a helper. The result proved the wisdom ot 
his reasoning. The diligent worker was promoted—the idle one lost his 
situation. 

There are many teachers who are teaching simply for the money, with 
no higher aim than to earn aliving thereby. There is another class who 
have a strong desire to do good in their vocation, and who love their 
work, but still so much need their salaries for their support, that in- 
creased pay is always a highly interesting subject to them. But many 
teachers who teach for money only, get less pay than they would expect 
to receive in other occupations, and many who are conscious of faithful 
and conscientious endeavors, find that success does not follow their ef- 
_— to obtain increased pay. Districts in which they have labored long, 

feel unwilling to increase their wages, and seem rather inclined to keep 
them at starving point. 

Now the same advice will serve tor both classes of teachers. If you 
want more pay, make yourselves worth more. In proportion toyour ac- 
tual market value will be the wages you receive. Notthat your pay will 
rise as soon as you obtain and apply a valuable idea—not that you may 
not be sometimes disappointed of getting a desirable situation, but there 
is a demand for good teachers, and the supply is not above the demand. 
As Webster once said of the legal profession, “ There i is room enough 
above, but they are terribly crowded down below.” If you wish to rise 

to the height of your profession, you must work constantly for self-im- 
provement. You must neglect no means of self-improvement. You 
must read educational journals to find out what is doing in education 
elsewhere. You must know what improvements are made in teaching, 
and be ready to adopt them. You must attend teachers’ meetings, com- 
municate freely with your fellow-teachers, and interest yourself largely 
in their work. Above all, you must know what you are pretending to 
teach. You must have more than one lesson in ailvance of your pupils. 
You must not try to teach Geography with your finger on the map, and 
be unable to correct a mistake without going to the book. You must be 
able to teach Arithmetic without a key, or a parcel of note books ob- 
tained from some predecessor in some table drawer. You must be able 
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to spell without going to a Dictionary for ordinary words, and use good 
English while pretending to teach that language. And if you are cor- 
rectly informed in all these things, you have additional duties. “Your 
mind must be cultivated with a view to its own improvement. Nothing 
more enervates mental vigor than habitual dealing with inferior minds, 
or rather with undeveloped minds. Teachers become weary of their 
business, because they take little interest in their own mental improve- 
ment. Their own elasticity of mind is gone, not because drudgery has 
impaired its powers, but from natural indolence, indifference or neglect. 
Constantly study some science, or read some books which are books, es- 
pecially such books as pertain toyour legitimate business. Study to be 
accurate in everything, and to have your ideas in compact form. Study 
also to express your ideas in language which achild can comprehend. 
You may often fail to instruct, because your language is above the pow- 
ers of comprehension possessed by your audience. Your manners, your 
personal appearance, your choice of company out of school, every thing, 
in short, which tends to form your character,tends to make your services 
worth more or less to those who employ you. 

Teachers’ wages are low enough,but if we examine our common schools 
we shall find that most teachers get all they earn. They are worth little, 
because they néver tried to be worth much. They cannot takes 
Teacher's Journal, because they could not affordit. They cannot write 
for one—they are not used to composing. They cannot go to teachers’ 
meetings, or institutes ; that takes time and money. They cannot own 
the books which will give them solid learning ; their wages require them 
toeconomise. There is a plausibility in this reasoning, but it is short- 
sighted. A man must serve his apprenticeship to any trade, and dur- 
ing his first few months or years, must give his time in order to secure 
his trade. Those who stint themselves in means of self-improvement, 
save a few dollars at the outset, but lose the chance of going up higher. 
It is a false economy, sure to end in mediocrity or inferiority. 

The movements recently made in Massachusetts leads us to hope that 
teaching may become a regular profession, and that we may have licens- 
ed teachers as well as licensed preachers. Let this occur, and the 
salaries of teachers will be sure to rise, for a more thorough education ot 
teachers would lead them to value their services higher. It would keep 
out the ignorant and the undeserving,who get schools by underbidding, 
and degrade the profession by their incapacity. There must be a vast 
improvement in public sentiment, before such a movement could be 
properly appreciated, but teachers ought to be in the van of public sen- 
timent on such ,matters and it is their duty to lead the way.—Nev 
Hamp. Jour. of Ed. 





Tae Hearr is the spring and fountain of all natural and spiritual ac- 
tions; it is the primum mobile, the great wheel that sets other wheels go- 
ing; therefore keep it with all custody and caution, or else bid farewell 
to all joy, peace and comfort. 





Tue Men we Want.—We want no men who will change, like tli 
vanes of our church steeples, with the course of the popular wind; but 
we want men who, like mountains, will change the course of wind.—Horace 
Mann. 
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From the Indiana School Journal. 


EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Conversation with two German Children—German Education—The Ggmnasium. 


Hare, Germany, May 15th, 1860. 

“Do you go to school, Reinhard?’ No—my mamma teaches me at 
home. But lam six years old, and after Michaelmas I am to go to 
school.” ‘Can you read?’ “Qh yes, I can read, and I can tellall about 
Easter. J read about it in the Bible, and mammaexpiained it. Mam- 
ma explains everything to me; she is getting me ready for school.” ‘“ Let 
me see if you know anything about Arithmetic. How many fingers ? 
have you?” “Five on one hand and ten on both.” ‘How many eyes?’ i 
“Two.” “How many eyes hasa spider?” “I know, Justus told me, ‘a 
eight; but the big giant Polyphemus had enly one; but it was such a big % 
eye thatit almost filled his whole forehead. His one eye was bigger, a 4 
great deal, than both mine put together.” ‘Who told you about Poly- 
phemus?” “Justus.” “And who told you, Justus?’ “I learned it 
at school. Polyphemus was an awful big giant, but Ulysses, who wasn’t 
big at all, made him blind. He took a red pine tree and punched his 
eye out.” ‘Who was Ulysses?’ “King of Ithaca.” ‘“ He was a good, 
brave man, wasn’t he?” “ He was brave, but not good, for he often lied.” 4 
“What was the name of his wife?” ‘Penelope; and she had a great 4 
many suitors,” continued Justus, going through the story of Penelope 2 
with animation. ‘“Shewasavery good woman?” ‘No, for she lied too.” 
“And Telemachus?” “Oh yes, ] know about him. He wandered eve- 
rywhere in search of his father. But he lied too,” added the child, half 
laughing. “I think everybody lied in those old times; certainly, every- 
body that I have read of.” ‘ How do you explain that? Respectable 
people don’t lie now-a-days.” ‘Because we know about God now. In 
those times they knew nothing about the true God, and worshipped 
idols.” “ Do you like tostudy?’ The boy hesitated. ‘At least 1 like 
Latin—and———oh yes, I love History.” “And Arithmetic?’ “Not 
much, I have to work up such long lines offigures.’ ‘“‘ And Geography?’ 
“Tdon’t know much about Geography, but I like it.” “Where is Rome?” 4 
“Oh, I know about Rome!  Itis in Italy, and the preacher who baptized 3 
me lives there.” “Who is Nepoleon?’ ‘“ Emperor of France.” ‘Is he 
a good man?” The child opened his round blue eyes, and fixed them 
on mein amazement. Napoleon a good man!—The American lady was 
surely laughing at him! “ Well, the first Napoleon. Ie was an excel- 
lent man?” ‘Ohno, no; he was a very, very wickedman. He gave our 
good King Frederick William III. a good deal of distress, and made 
the queen Louise, whom everybody else loved, very unhappy. She , 
wrote a letter to him, and he answered the letter. I can show the letter PB; 
to you when you come to our house. Louise died shortly after. People 
think Napoleon broke her heart. When I was in Berlin I saw her BS 
grave. Ter figure is cutin white marble. It is just as pureand white 
as snow. It is life size, or larger than life size, and lying down. Oh, I 
don’t know how Napoleon could make her unhappy! But he didn’t 
care for any body but himself.” ‘“Whieh school are you in, Justus?” 
“Inthe Parallel School; Michaelmas I am to enter the Pedagogium.’ 

I give this little conversation, because, childish as it is, it affords a 
glimpse into two important departments of education, the preparatory 
department of school and the prior preparatory department of home. I 
have not seen into many German families, and of course cannot fairly 
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draw general conclusions; but so far as I have had the privilege of ob- 
serving the home management of little children is admirable. It is just 
as possible hereas it is in America for a woman to do everything; but 
here she often sacrifices dress and show to the instruction of her children, 
and while she looks decidedly old-fashioned, often positively dowdyish, 
she has the satisfaction of feeling that the less is sacrificed for the great- 
er. She surrounds her children with everything which give them a de- 
sire for study. The books, the playthings, the pictures with which they 
come in contact, are calculated in some way to draw out the mind, yet 
without any unnatural restraint or constraint. Indeed nature is the 
mother’s guide. Childhood has no capacity so great as that of wonder, 
and Hans Andersen, Grimm, The Arabian Nights, he is allowed to take 
to his heart. Childhood loves beauty, and the taste is gratified and cul- 
tivated by the engravings and statuettes on the tables and walls. Child- 
hood loves birds,insects, all life and motion, and before he knows that he 
is learning he acquires some little knowledge of the animal and vegeta- 
ble world and the laws of Philosophy. He learns to watch the move- 
ments of a spider, the growth of a plant, the boiling of a kettle with 
philosophical interest. When he is twelve or thirteen years old, he 
makes a fountain in the garden, just for the fun of the thing; roars and 
halloos with delight as his glass tube bends with the heat of the spirit 
lamp, and as he twists it into the shape he wants. Ten toone the foun- 
tain wont play, but he can tell you the reason, and if he cared about it 
could make another that would play! 

The woman, who has ordinary sense and ordinary affection, to whatev- 
er nation she may belong, almost without an effort on her own part, de- 
velops nature in the child which is under her care; but to the teacher 
the development of nature is a science, and must study it profoundly. 
And the German teacher does study it, and as it is his nature to go to 
the bottom of everything he undertakes, he studies it profoundly, He 
attempts to go on in exactly the course commenced by the mother, per- 
haps, and probably without recognizing the wisdom of the mother, or re- 
cognizing it only as instinct ; and guided entirely by a philosophical in- 
vestigation of the laws of nature, still in the same course; and the pre- 
paratory department of school dove-tails with the prior preparatory de- 
partment at home. One af the first and greatest requirements of school, 
however, is labor. Exercise promotes, produces growth. From the day 
a child enters school, an attempt is made to exercise every faculty. The 
amount of labor required of him is great and continually ‘increasing. 
His lessons must be prepared out of school, and away from the eye and 
assistance of the teachers. He is thus thrown on his own resources, and 
self-reliance and a general strength must be the result. From the con- 
versation with Justus, given above, we see how soon the study of lan- 
guage is commenced. Written exercises are required from the begin- 
ning. Indeed the child must write an enormous and an ever increasing 
quantity of exercises. We see also that Natural History and the History 
of Nations arecommenced early. Habits of investigation and observa- 
tion, thus early cuitivated, and imagination, memory and judgment. 
Some of these same faculties, with the addition of a love for and a sense 
of the beautiful, are also cultivated by drawing and music. Then the 
habit of attention itself could not be more highly trained than it is by 
the system of oral instruction. The six hours of school are one continued 
scene of lecture and recitation,with the exception of five minutes for rec- 
reation at the close of each hour. 

While all these points are admirable, certain objections may be made 
to the Gymnasium,and, indeed, to allGerman schools. First as to Order. 
They are certainly what we call disorderly. But the German does not 
acknowledge this as an objection. When there is no studying, an en- 
forcement of absolute quiet is unnecessary. Second, as to government, 
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it is arbitrary, imperious. The master often orders and punishes in the 

atone and manner of aslave overseer. Young America would rise in 
rebellion; the boys of Germanny submit with the most docile and re- 
spectful demeanor. Third, Elocution and all pertaining to Elocution is 
neglected. Reading aloud is scarcely thought of at all. There is reason 
for this neglect, and perhaps for the imperious government, which lies 
beyond the schools. 

A careless observer, remembering how large a portion of lifeand labor 
in English schools is spent in spelling, may say: Spelling is also neglect- 
ed. I find no spelling books from Dan to Beersheba of this immense 
establishment, unless you dignify the primers of the Infant School by the 
name! But a moment's thought will give the assurance that where a 
language, like the German language, is pronounced exactly according to 
the sound of the letters, there is no need of committing to memory tor- 
menting volumes of disconnected words. However, the simplicity of 
the spelling is more than balanced by the complicate construction of 
the language. An immense amount of time and study is spent upon 
Grammar. But here the law of compensation holds good, and the boy 
who masters the German language can grapple with the difficulties of 
any or every other language under the sun. 

An objection may also be made to the variety of exercises, and cer- 
tainly the same variety could not be allowed in a good American school. 
But this thing must be taken into consideration. Many, very many of 
our schools and scholars are fluctuating, changing from place to place, 
while the earth seems scarcely firmer and more unswerving than the 
schools here. Whatever is begun iscontinued through the whole period 
of school instruction. The commencement of the education of an indi- 
vidual is to a teacher what the commencement of a buiiding is to an 
architect, who knows that “from corner stone to turret top” the thing 
lies in his own hand. He lays a foundation for the whole, and builds 
steadily on the whole foundation without once changing his plan. Noth- 
ing is put up and then pulled down; nothing is finished while something 
adjoining remains untouched. The Latin, History, Zoology, Philosophy 
which the child begins, the young man continues; even the middle-aged 
and the old man often pursue the same course of study. 

Whether the course is wise or unwise, the result is, that the German 
boys in a Gymnasium know more than American boys of the same age; 
and that they not only have more knowledge, but they are intellectual- 
ly better developed. 

Then, as men, why are they not greater? They are more learned, 
Germany has perhaps a thousand scholars to one that America can boast. 
But in most other respects it must be acknowledged _ they are inferior. 
Nature, whose teachings the German so prides himself in following, in- 
tends that the greater part of life shall be a growth, a development; but 
the German Government is of a different opinion, and when a young 
man leaves the University, Government, which has hitherto allowed him 
to remain unmolested in the hands of his teacher, steps forward and 
puts a stopper on his growth in all but one direction,and Nature, though 
she struggles, and sometimes struggles turbulently, is in the end van- 
quished. But she does not quite quit the field; the cherishing, genial 
mother becomes a malicious enemy; she remains for vengeance, and the 
one growth in the direction of quiet study which is allowed to the man, 
she often turns to deformity. How can it be otherwise, when a healthy 
inclination toa knowledge ot, and an interference in State affairs is 
smothered ; when self-government, when a free expression of opinion is 
forbidden ; when every outgrowth of a complete man is lopped off? 





Waar cannot be cured must be endured. 
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THE NORMAL SCHOOL—WHATITMAY DO. 


We have already said much in regard to Normal Schools. We feel, 
however, that the subject should be kept before the people. We, there- 
fore, after pruning it of its local features, place before our readers the 
following contribution to the Maine Teacher. The testimony in behalf 
of their necessity is equally applicable to Missouri. 

A person, in order that he may ben successful student, must first of 
all, know how to study; and certainly, the teacher should be a good 
student. 

The labor which the most educated teachers expend for pupils is 
often thrown away, or nearly so, upon them, simply because they 
do not know how to arrange and make available the truths given 
them. 

Here is a difficulty under which many would—be—faithful instructors 
often labor for a long time, not knowing, themselves, really wherein 
they fail, or, if they know, not being able to set right what they have 
long suffered to go wrong. 

And, oftentimes, this difficulty, more or less distinctly realized, is the 
constant companion of a teacher's life service. He feels it, but he can- 
not control it. He thinks it a difficulty he cannot surmount, and 
wonders why other individuals with no more education, as he believes, 
than he possesses—manage to make good scholars of intellectual mater- 
ial in no way superior to that which is placed under the influence of 
his own molding. 

Tosuch a teacher I would say, we cannot hope to teach others to do 
what we have never learned to do, ourselves. We ought not to expect 
our pupils to systematize, if our own knowledge is entirely chaotic. 

To meet this great want of the teacher, is, 1 believe, the first grand .« 
aim of the Normal School. The method pursued, is, by the reduction 
of all the branches usually taught in our Common Schools to the few 
fundamental principles on which a knowledge of them depends, to seek 
so to arrange those principles in the minds of teachers, as will enable 
them to present them in their natural order to their pupils. This done, 
they are found ready to grasp them, and, because they are few and 
often recurring in every day study, they soon become familiar and are 
incorporated as a part of their practical knowledge. 

With these elementary principles well groundedand ready for appli- 
cation, the teacher has the key to unlock the boundless storehouse of 
knowledge, and he will always find minds ready to receive of his treas- 
urer. A teacher thus armed, is sure of the respect of his pupils, pro- 
vided he carry the other elements of a true man—morality and digni- 
ty. His pupils will confide in his knowledge, for he will be always 
ready to plant their feet upon firm foundations, and to set. their faces 
towards the bright sun. 

Now just this kind of work the Normal School proposes to prepare 
the young men and young ladies to do for the pupils of Common 
Schools. I will not say that the want of this work is universally felt 
among teachers; for I must fear that there are many of us who have 
not enough of learning to render us competent in any true sense to es- 
timate our own wants, much less to estimate the defects of others, and 
of our own teaching. 

One must have penetrated the labryinths of knowledge long and 
patiently, as did the philosopher, before one will have wisdom to know 
the fact and courage to confess it: “Iam but as a child playing: with 
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pebbles upon the shore, while the fathomless ocean of truth lies before 
me. ; 

But another thing which it will be the legitimate work of a Normal 
School to do is to create fraternal feeling among those working for the 
educational interest of the State. i 

An institution for the purpose of training teachers, will be an object 
of interest to educational men of other States as well as of our own, 
and those individuals who shall have been permitted to reap its advan- 
tages, and who shall have been associated together in the _inte- 
resting scenes of a normal course of preparation for teaching, will feel 
common interest in the institution from which they emanate and 
with which their names must be associated throughout a life-time. The 
Normal School will seem to them as home, and they will stand to each 
other in the relations of members of a common family. 

The members of this institution will soon form an Alumni, and its 
site will be the Mecca toward which they will make their yearly migra- 
tions. Maine will witness what she has never yet witnessed, a brother- 
hood of Common School Teachers. 

Again, it must not be forgotten that the influence which a Normal 
School willexert upon the individuals who may avail themselves of its 
advantages, is not a tithe of the great influence which it must exert 
through them. The institution is as it were, the Educational Gran- 
ary; out of the poor families of our Commonwealth come the ambitious 
youth to obtain the Good Seed: an increasing number of common 
school children throughout our State form the Great Field, in which the 
seed is to be sown; and the Harvest shall be a glorious one of smiling, 
happy homes over the lenzth and breadth of our thirty thousand square 
miles of territory.—Persons who have received good normal training, 
and have duly appreciated it, will never suffer themselves to drop their 
course of study already begun; the Normal School will be the starting 
point, a lifetime the duration of the race. 

It is not to be expected that the institution under consideration will 
furnish brains. This is not done at any educational institution. So it 
is not to be expected that all who come out from a Normal School will 
honor it in their lives. 

We have not yet found the place or position which will invariably 
furnish honest men; and, though it must be confessed that Normal 
Schools should exert a potent influence in favor ofjgood morals, still the 
advocates of this institution will not pretent to vouch for the integrity 
of every person who may have graduated thereat. 





Tne following historical reminiscence is recorded in Mrs. Child,s let” 
ters from New York, respecting the origin of the meaning of the word 
Maxnarran, the name of the island, now the site of New York city. Mrs. 
Child remarks, “The very name of the island, Manhattan, brings 
me back to civilization, by a most unpleasant path. The celebra- 
ted Hudson first entered the magnificent river that now bears his name, 
in his adventurous yacht, Tne Hair Moov, in the autumn of 1609. The 
simple Indians were attracted by the red garments and_ bright buttons 
of the strangers; and, as usual, their new friendship was soon sealed 
with the accursed fire-water. On the island, where New York city now 
stands, the Indians had a great carouse; and they in commemoration 
thereof, named it Manahachtanienks, abbreviated, by rapid speech, to 
Manhattan. The meaning of itis, The place where all got drunk together.— 
N. fT. Jour. Education. 
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Poriry. 


TOILON. 


BY PROF. F. 8. JEWELL. 


SUNG BEFORE THE NEW YORK STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Toil on, toil on! 
Thou friend and guide of youth ; 
Touch thou the heart, and rouse its slumb’ring might 
Lead on each soul to glory’s radiant hight, 
On to the crowd of wisdom and of truth ; 
Toil on, toil on! 


Toil on, toil on! 
With heart as spring-time bright; 
Work such as thine might angel-hands employ, 
Work bless’d as thine e’en angel-hearts enjoy, 
Be then thy lot thy glory and delight ; 
Toil on, toil on! 


Toil on, toil on! 
In hope serene as even! 
O’er the fair field, shall wave the golden grain, 
Thy garner, greet the heavy harvest wain, 
Thy soul, foretaste the bless’d reward of heaven ; 
Toil on, toil on! 


Toil on, toil on! 
Be faithful to the last; 
Soon will the noon, with twilight shadows blend, 
Soon o’er the day, night’s raven pall descend, 
And earthly toil, with mortal life be past; 
Toil on, toil on ! 





EDUCATIONAL VENEERING. 


—— 


Books are indispensable instruments of a proper education, but they 
are instruments only—instruments for developing and maturing the 
mental powers. The mind wants materials for thought and should, of 
course, be furnished with them, and taught how to use them ; but they 
may be possessed without a cultivation of the power of thought. So 
the child wants his hoop and ball, but they may be possessed without 
being made a means of muscular development. There is no intellectu- 
al education in the one case, and no physical education in the other. 

The great point to be gained is, the full development of the intellec- 
tual powers—the training of the mind to strength, and vigor, and self- 
reliance. It is thus prepared for the future. It is ready to grapple 
with difficulties. Text books have done their work; and the man, 
strong-minded, self-reliant, and self-possessed, goes’ forth to his work 
amid the labors of responsible life. He goes prepared to grasp, and 
properly use, the materials of thought that books and observation may 
bring within his reach. He needs the production of other minds, not 
merely toremember them, but mainly to obtain materials for mental, 
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manufacture, so to speak,—digesting the thoughts, so that they shall 
enter his mind as by assimilation, and become a part of its growth and 
stamina. 

It is obvious that there may be a great familiarity with books, with 
an education sadly and fatally defective. Who has not seen scholars 
turned out as finished productions, who, on penetrating beneath the 
surface, have been found like the pine body of a piece of cabinet work, 
beneath a highly polished mahogany or rosewood veneering ?—an edu- 
cation stuck on, rather than wrought in. A true education is as though 
the veneering process were to transfuse the nature of the costly cover- 
ing into the body on which it is laid; or like the Philosopher's Stone 
fabled to possess the power of turning everything it touched into gold. 
It acts in the mind—exerts upon it the transforming power—gives it char- 
acter, This is education. 


* * * * * * * * * * % * 


There is a deep and fatal mischief in this mode of education, to 
which I will advert a moment. It is the formation of vicious mental 
habits. Let a child be carried through the whole of the forming period 
with this superficial training, and then leta serious attempt be made to 
rouse the higher faculties and go to the bottom of the sciences that 
heve been professedly taught and there will be sad experience of the 
mischief I have suggested. The habit of superficialness will have to be 
overcome—a work involving more labor than to train the pupil, from 
the start to thoroughness of acquisition, and study, continuous, master- 
ing thought. * * * * * * * * * * 

“Teachers are constantly forming the impressible minds of children 
and youth to habits—habits that willbe enduring. These minds are in 
their hands, like clay in the hands of the potter; and what is more, 


they become, in the process of a wrong training, like clay after it has 
been molded and subjected to the action of the fire. They are beyond 
the teacher's power, as irreclaimable as the final product of the potter 
is beyond the potter's remolding power.” 


GOV. SLADE. 





Vocat Music In Scuoois.—Teachers, who wish to make their schools 
interesting, if they have not yet introduced vocal music, should do so at 
once; and as he who understands the principles of music, can teach it 
with better success, than he whois ignorant of even the elementary prin- 
ciples—so those who'do not understand it, should study it as soon as 
possible, if they wish to keep pace with this progressive age. We donot 
believe in such a thingas not being adle to /earn to sing. The Creator, it 
is true, has blessed some with more talent and better voices than others, 
but we must improve those we have, and we can at least do something. 

Page, in speaking of vocal music, says: 

“Music is becoming an exercise in our best schools; and wherever in- 
troduced, and judicioasly conducted, it has been attended with pleasing 
results. It promotes good reading and speaking by disciplining the ear, 
to distinguish sounds; and it also facilitates the cultivation of the finer 
feelings of our nature. It adds very much in the government of the 
schools, as its exercise gives vent to that restlessness which otherwise 
would find an escapement in boisterous noise and whispering, and thus it 
often proves a safety valve,through which a love of vociferation and activ- 
ity, may pass offin a more harmless, anda more pleasing way.”—Man- 
heim Sentinel. 
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HOME INFLUENCE—A WORD TO PARENTS. 


—_——— 


“We begin our mortal experience, not with acts grounded in judg- 
ment or reason, or with ideas received through language, but by simple 
imitation, and under the guidance of this, we lay our foundations. The 
child looks and listens; and whatsoever tone of feeling or manner of 
conduct is displayed around him, sinks into his plastic soul, and becomes 
x mold of his being ever after. The very handling of the nursery is sig- 
nificant; and the petulance, the passion, the gentleness, the tranquility 
indicated by it, are all reproduced in the child. His soul is a purely re- 
ceptive nature, and that, for a considerable period, without choice or sc- 
lection. A little further on, he begins voluntarily to copy everything 
he sees. Voice, manner, gait, every thing which the eyesees, the mimic 
instinct delights to act over. And thus we have a whole generation of 
future men, receiving from us their very beginnings, and the deepest 
impulses of their life and immortality. They watch us every moment, 
in the family, before the hearth, and at the last, and when we are mean- 
ing them no good or evil,when we are conscious of exerting no influence 
over them, they are drawing from us impressions and molds of habits, 
which, if wrong, no heavenly discipline can wholly remove; or if right, 
no bad associations utterly dissipate. Now it may be doubted, | think, 
whether, in all the active influence of our lives, we do as much to shape 
the destiny of our fellow-men as we do in this single article of uncon- 
scious influence over children.” 





For the Missouri Educator. 


CONDUCTING RECITATIONS. 


Dr. Peanopy—I chanced to see a number of the Lower Canada Journal 
of Education, and taking it up to peruse, my eye lit on a communication 
upon the subject! have named, which] found originated with the In- 
spector of Schools. Running it over I found the following topics treat- 
ed of, viz: 

“1. Consider well the natural order of presenting a given subject. 

2. Thoroughly understand what you attempt to teach. 

o. Neglect not self-preparation. 

4. Svudy your teaching-language, that you may be able to use it flu- 
ently and correctly. 

}. Endeavor to make your instruction attractive and interesting. 

6, Avoid a formal monotonous routine in teaching. 

7. Be careful to use language which is intelligible to children,when an 
explanation is given. 

8. Require prompt and accurate recitation. 

9. In conducting recitations, the two-fold object ofinstruction and ed- 
ucating children should be steadily kept in view. 

10, What you teach, teach thoroughly.” 

These several thoughts were briefiy,but pertinently elaborated. Under 
the last division these sentences occur: 

“ Whatever the subject of recitation is, bring all the powers of your 
mind and those of your class to bear upon it. Dive into the very head 
of it; and in presenting it to your class go round its entire circumference. 
But be sure that your class—heart and soul—is going along with you.” 

I give this specimen only toshow the drift and tone of the Inspector's 
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instructions. Coming from any other than an official source they would 
be received by the profession only as suggestions—to be considered or not 
as suited their pleasure or convenience. But emanating from the heart 
of the Department, the moral force of authority is added,which all teach- 
ers and subaltern officers are likely to feel in duty bound to respect. 
However negligent they may have been they are likely to bestir them- 
selves, inquire into their own qualifications, and their manner of dis- 
charging their several duties, 

This thought has led me to reflect upon the importance of having over 
our Common School System, an able, earnest, active head—one alive to 
the mental and moral welfare of our youth, capable of directing the pub- 
lic mind, and able to make his influence for good, felt throughout the 
State. May we not hope that a future of this sort awaits the now dwari- 
ed and famishing Common School Interests of this State. The puny 
efforts of here and there a County Commissioner who knows his duty, 
and knowing, faithfully labors to do it; and the unsystematic, scattered 
and casual labors of a few who love our youth more than gold, can ac- 
complish but little compared with that which may be done under the 
electrifying and energising influence of an able head, whose powers are 
wisely devoted to the vitalizing of our public schools. 

Will you not call the attention of the public to this matter, and let us 
have an awakening, a wholesome “revival” upon this subject? 

A TEACHER. 

Sr. Cuarzes, Mo., Aug. 18, 1860. 





MERCER COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Princeton, Mo., August 25, 1860. 

Mercer County Teachers’ Association met pursuant to a call of the 
President. On motion,Joseph A. Kennedy was chosen Secretary pro tem. 
The propriety of holding a Teachers’ Institute was discussed by several 
persons. The Constitution was read, and thenames of Ben. F. Cornwell, 
J.S. Hayden and Wm. Rayn wereadded. A motion was then submit- 
ted to dispense with holding a session of an Institute for the present 
year. After an animated discussion the motion was lost. The following 
resolutions were then presented by J. A. Kennedy, and adopted, to wit: 

Wuereas, Our Constitution makes it obligatory on us to hold at least 
one session of an Institute in each year; and whereas, we have the offer 
of the services of Prof. J. L. Tracy, of Jefferson City, during the secon: 
week in October; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Association will hold an Institute, commencing Uc- 
tober the 8th, and continue one week. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of every teacher, no matter how good or 
how poor his qualifications may be, to attend said Institute, not only the 
better to qualify himself, but also to impart instruction to others of his 
profession. 

Resolved, That Prof. J. L. Tracy, of Jefferson City, that noted champi- 
on of Education in Missouri, can, by his presence among us, increase, to 
a great extent, the interest of our meeting, and that we will exert our- 
selves to the utmost extent of our abilities tomake his visit interesting, 
pleasant and profitable. 

Resolved, That the teachers of Decatur and Wayne couniies, Iowa, and 
also the teachers of the surrounding counties in Mo., areinvited to meet 
with us. 

On motion a committee of three was appointed from the citizens of 
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Princeton, to procure boarding for at least forty teachers during the 
session of said Institute. The President appointed the following persons 
said committee: Ben. F. Cornwell, J. C. W. Lindsey, and M. F. Clark. 

On motion of J. A. Kennedy it was voted that the President corres- 
pond with Prof. Tracy, and request his presence with us during the week 
commencing on Monday, the 8th day of October. 

On motion, it was voted that a copy of the proceedings of this meeting 
be frnuished the to Princeton Reporter and Missouri Epucaror, with re- 
quest to publish the same; and that the Leon Pioneer, South Tier Dem- 
ocrat, Unionville Argus, Milan Farmer, Trenton Herald,and Bethany 
Star, be requested to copy and give an editorial notice. 

Adjourned to meet on Saturday the 6th day of October. 

WM. B. ROGERS, President. 

JoserH Kennepy, Secretary pro tem. 





BROADCLOTH THE ENEMY OF HEALTH. 


—_—_— 


Prof. Hamilton, in an able address on hygiene to the graduates of the 
Buitfalo Medical College denounces broadcloth as an enemy to exercise 
and therefore to health. His remarks are pointed and sensible. He 
says: “ American gentlemen have adopted as a national costume, broad- 
cloth—a thin, tight-fitting black suit of broadcloth. To foreigners we 
seem always to be mourning; we travel in black. The priest, the law- 
yer, the doctor, the literary man, the mechanic, and even the day labor- 
er, choose always the same monotonous black broadcloth; a style that 
never ought to have been adopted out of the drawing-room or the pulpit: 
because it is at the North no protection against the cold, nor is it any 
more suitable at the South. 

It is too thin to be warm in winter, and too black to be cool in sum- 
mer; but especially do we object to it, because the wearer is always soil- 
ing it by exposure. Young gentlemen will not play ball, pitch quoits, 
or wrestle, or tumble, or any other similar thing, lest their broadcloth 
should be offended. They will not go into the storm because the broad 
cloth will lose its lustre if rain fall upon it; they will not run because 
they have no confidence of the strength of their broadcloth; they dare 
not mount a horse or leap a fence, because broadcloth, as every body 
knows, is so faithless. So these young men, and these old men, these 
merchants, mechanics, and all learn to walk, talk and think soberly 
and carefully ; they seldom venture even to laugh to the full extent of 
their sides. 





Tue R. I. Schoolmaster has the following incident,illustrating the pow- 
er of kindness: 

A prisoner who had spent most of his life in confinement, and grown 
desperate all the while, had threatened to take the life of the warden. 
This having been reported, Capt. P. sent for him, took him into a room 
alone with himself, and pointing to a razor, said, “you may shave me.” 
The prisoner proceeded, but with a trembling hand, and when the work 
was done, Capt. P. said: “I have been informed that you would take my 
life if you had a chance; but I thought I would trustyou.” Theprisoner 
was overcome with emotion, and the eyes, unused to weeping, poured 
forth their torrents, while he said: “I have beena very devil these 
eighteen years, and you are the first one who has treated me as a man. 
You shall have no further trouble from me.” He faithfully kept his 
word. 
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SELECTION OF AN OCCUPATION IN LIFE. 


Nothing can be more essential to the success and happiness of man,than 
his fitness for the business in which he may engage for life. In view of 
the importance of this subject, we offer to the young readers of the Com- 
panion the following reflections. Of the occupations which man pursues 
for a livelihood, those which are simplest are the best for his health and 
peace, so long as their product answers all his honest needs. More of 
the wrong traits of human character spring from false, or uncongenial 
occupation, than from inherent sources, and it will be found upon ob- 
serving carefully that men, as a general rule, are ingenuous in their 
speeches, unsophisticated in their manners, frank and direct in their 
dealings, in proportion as their life-pursuits are simple. And as man is 
never so noble in his ordinary character, as when he puts on the best 
mask and artifice, speaking what he thinks and acting what he feels, 
with an earnestness that inspires faith in his sincerity, it cannot be diffi- 
cult to demonstrate that this unpatented nobility is more natural to the 
life of the farmer, the artisan, the mechanic, or the man of whatever 
useful labor that has a fixed and simple rule. 

A greater manliness is the necessary out-growth of these open oecupa- 
tions. He who follows them, plainly tells in his labor what he is about 
and commits its value to thecommon judgment. He need not fly tothe 
subtleties of speech, like the lawyer; nor disgrace his practice like the 
physican; nor hide the defects or exagerate the virtues of his wares like 
the merchant. These avocations, of necessity, natural or acquired, re- 
quire an address which is too often allied with craft and cunning, and 
which, though it may scorn open falsehood, does not disdain duplicity 
and deceit. The oceupation of the trader of whatever class is vastly 
more inspiring of selfishness and craft than that of the producer of the 
thing traded in. This is apparent to the commonest observation. 

How unwisely do multitudes of parents, if they desire the greatest good 
for them, select the life-occupation of their children. And multitudes oi 
men do not select with more wisdom for themselves. If, instead of 
health of body and peace of mind, the greatest worldly gain and notoric- 
ty were the grand desideratum then the more craft and chicane, the 
better the occupation. But this, with the more reflecting, will not be 
the rule so long as simpler means can be made to answer every rational 
need of life.—Literary Companion. 





“THEY ARE ABLE BECAUSE THEY SEEM TO BE ABLE.” 


Napoleon Boneparte, with a small portion of his staff and body-guard, 
vas once traveling far in advance of the main army, and in this unpro- 
tected condition, incautiously entered a town occupied by the enemy. 
Ife was completely in their power; but his mighty mind rose superior 
to the danger. On being summoned to surrender, he seemed disposed 
to comply, and requested them to send an officer to arrange the terms. 
Jn the meantime he posted his staff and guard about him in the most 
imposing manner. Soon the oflicer appeared, and according to custom, 
was blindfolded and led into thecouncil. The bandages were then re 
moved, and the bewildered oflicer gazed about him. Napoleon then, in 
tones of authority, demanded what he meant, here in the midst of his 
army, by asking him to surrender, and ended by demanding an uncon- 
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ditional surrender of the town. Thescale was turned; the whole force 
of the town surrendered to Napoleon and his handful of men. Here he 
manifestly was able only hecause he seemed to be able. But I know of 
no place where this truth uttered by an ancient philosopher is more 
practically demonstrated or successfully applied than in the school-room. 
[udeed, if rightfully viewed, it enters largely as an element into the 
teacher's success. The teacher must have order; and since teachers are 
neither omnipotent nor omniscient, in obtaining this order, they will 
meet with many emergencies which they may not seem able to meet. 
How are the obstacles to be surmounted? Manifestly by keeping clear 
of any collision, and acting upon the plan pursued by Napoleon. ‘Thus 
acting, teachers will find that they are able only because they seem to 
be so; and abundantly able because they do thus appear. This display 
of ability must really and impressively appear. It will not do in every 
case to use loud threats, or even to wield dextrously a weapon of punish- 
ment; for such a display may be a demonstration of actual weakness ; 
but it must be a display of power, in which the teacher willat least seem 
to arise as superior to the danger, as did the great general to his. How 
this can be done in every case, Infinite Wisdom alone can tell. The 
teacher at such a time, should be like the river, calm, deep, irresistable ; 
yet attractive, impressive, and inspiring. Can unaided mortal fill such 
a position? R. D. F. 





Tue Ovpest Known Tree iy tHe Wortv.—The “ Bo Tree,” of Ana-aja 
poora, Island of Ceylon, is, in all probability, the oldest tree of historical 
record in the world. It was planted two hundred and eighty-eight years 
before Christ, and is now two thousand one hundred and forty-eight gears 


old. 

We make this statement upon the authority of Sir J. Emerson Tenent. 
There are also other trees of great age still flourishing in different parts 
of the world. The “Cypress of Soma,” in Lombardy, is said to have 
been a tree in the time of Julius Ceesar. 

The Olive trees in the Garden of Gethsemane were full grown when 
the Saracens were expelled from Jerusalem. 

The “ Oak of Ellerslie,” andthe “ Conquerer’s Oak,” in Windsor Forest, 
are some twelve hundrded years old. 

The “Chestnut of Mount /£tna,’ is said to be over one thousand 
years old. 





Wuere tHE Money Gors.—Rev. George Trask, in his anti-Tobacco 
Journal, computes thus :—The clergy of the United States cost annually 
$6,000,000 ; criminals, $19,000,000; the lawyers, $35,000,000; tobacco, 
$40,000,000 and rum, $100,000,000. 





Morats or Sorrow.—But for the sorrows of the heart, where would 
the affections find their strength? Our virtues, like the aromatic shrubs 
of the forest, only give out sweets when their leaves are bruised and 
trampled. He who has not felt sorrow may be scarcely said to have 
known love; since the most precious joys of the soul arise from sympa- 
thies that are seldom known till they are sought, and never sought till 
they are necessary to soothe an infirmity or satisfy a need. 
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Gditorial Department. 


g& All communications and business letters should be addressed to “ Mis- 
sour! Epucator, Jefferson City, Mo.” 











New ADVERTISEMENTS.—One by Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Burr’will be 
found on the second page of the cover of this number,and one by Messrs. 
Ivison, Paixney & Co., on the first regular. advertising page—both of 
New York city. 


>> 





Tuanks.—Joun M. Saver, Esq, the worthy Secretary of the Boone 
County Agricultural and Mechanical Association, and also the gentle- 
manly Directory, will accept our thanks for a complimentary ticket of 
admission to their recent Fair. We were greatly disappointed in not 
being able to avail ourselves of the privileges thus tendered. 





Cuay Semtnary; For Younc Lantes, Liberty, Clay county, Mo.—The fifth 
~nnual catalogue and announcement of this school, informs us that one 
hundred pupils were in attendance during the last scholastic year, 39 of 
whom were boarders at the Seminary—3 graduates. There were six 
graduates in 1859 and two 1858. 

Prof. James Love, A. M., (now President of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation) is Principal, assisted by Mrs. Love, Misses Ann Parroy, Berrir: 
J. Simpsoy, A. E. Brookins and Martie Perers, Mrs. 8. T. Hivprete, and 
Prof. Fraxcis Siwoy, in the various departments—literary, ornamental 
and music. 

Prof. Love has been highly esteemed in Missouri for many years, as 
wn educator of young ladies. The Scholastic year of his school commen- 
ced on September 19th, and will end on the last Friday in June. 





New Hampsuire Stare Teachers’ Association—The N. H. State Teach- 
ers’ Association met at Manchester on July 31st, and continued in ses- 
sion two days, sitting forenoon, afternoon and evening. Among the 
tubjects discussed were: “ How far is it best to adhere to a defin- 
ite course of study?’ “School Discipline; The object of the Teach- 
er and means to be used in attaining it; How to become worth more as 
teachers; Is the English method of pronouncing the Latin and Greek 
languages best for English students? What are the best means of inter- 
esting children in Primary Schools? Should the doors of our Colleges be 
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vpened to both sexes alike? The Diseiplinary and the Ornamental in 
emale Education.” 

A resolution reported by the committee on Discipline, and adopted, 
declares that: ; 

“The fact of the suspension, separation, or expulsion of any student 
from one sehool, shall constitute a sufficient reason why the individual 
shall not be received into any other school till such difficulty be satisfac- 
torily settled and duly certified.” 

The usual changes were made in the corps of editors, being divided 
into three classes, whose terms of office expire, respectively, in Decem- 
ber, 1861, 1862 and 1863—four going out each year. 

{n conclusion, the editor of the N. H. Journaé of Education says: 

“The discussions were characterized by candor and ability, and the 
papers presented were all valuable. A noveland very interesting feature 
of the meeting was the reading of essays by ladies. We were struck 
with the frequency of allusions to the importance of a knowledge of 
Mental Philosophy to the teacher. These allusions occurred in the pa- 
pers previously prepared as well as many of the extemporaneous remarks, 
and thus indicated a wide-spread interest in the subject. In aword the 
meeting, though not a large, was a successful one. The Manchester Mirror 
xays of it: “The teachers that were present seemed to be deeply inter- 
ested in their vocations, and by their ready willingness to learn and im- 
part ideas in regard to the duties of teachers made a very agreeable ses- 
sion for the members of the Association in attendance.” 
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NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Fifteenth Annual meeting of the New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held in Syracuse on July 31st and August Ist and 2d. In the 
President's annual address he discussed the characteristic requisites of 
the true teacher. Resolutions, after elaborate discussion, were unani- 
mously adopted, declaring: 

“That a permanent unitary power, having entire control of the School 
Department, is the only effectual means by which uniformity can be ob- 
‘ained and continued in our system of public instruction; and that a 
Board of Education, on some plan similar to that proposed in the report 
nnexed,would be a judicious and effective method of providing and ap- 
plying that power.” 

The report referred to recommends the creation, by constitutional 
provision, of a State Board of Education, consisting of nine members, 
one to be elected by the people of each judicial district and one by the 
people of the State at large; the term of office to be eight years, except 
at the first election, when the terms of office shall be so arranged that a 
member shall retire every two years. The Board thus created to have 
the complete controt of the educational department—the leading, cen. 
tral, administrating power, to originate and regulate all school legisla- 
ition. The other branches of the school department to remain as at 
present, excepting so far as may be necessary to harmonise the system. 
‘This Board to appoint the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
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Commissioners, to determine the course of studies throughout the 
State, etc. 

This, in the main, accords with the Iowa plan, taking all legislation af. 
fecting school interests, out of the hands of the Legislature—a body 
usually almost exclusively constituted of partisans who find it inconve- 
nient to give due attention to school matters. 

A committee was appointed to embody the general sentiments of the 
report, in an act for the revision of the constitution. 

A committee was appointed to memorialize the Legislature for the ap- 
propriation of two hundred dollars to each Teachers’ Institute. The 
following excellent report on “The Qualifications of Teachers,’ was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the teacher should be an expert in all the objective and 
subjective knowledge which pertains to his work, and in it he should 
stand foremost among men. 

Resolved, That the teacher, above all other men, should understand 
the capacities of the intellect, and the precise mode and order of its 
operations, every influence which developes health, strength, symmetry 
and beauty in the physical system, and should see clearly just how to 
make all these powers subsidiary to a sound and mature development of 
both the moral and religious natures of the beings he instructs, and 
should labor continually and directly to such an end. 

Resolved, That the teacher's whole inner and exterior man should be 
so built up, cultivated and refined by labor, thought, study and experi- 
ence, that this subjective knowledge, as a real nature to him, will be such 
that he feels conscious of an indwelling strength filling the chambers of 





his own mind, welling up from the recesses of his own soul, and warming 
the affections of his own heart, thereby qualifying him to administer 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, to those given to 
his charge. 

Resolved, That the teacher, above all other men, should understand 
all possible means and modes of communication by the aid of the senses 
between the mind — by him and all that relates to its symmetrical 


growth and is external to it; and he should also understand the proper 
connection and relations of different truths, and the natural order of 
communicating them. m 

Resolved, That a complete cabinet and convenient apparatus is quite 
as important in primary and other grades of schools, as in colleges, and 
every teacher should be able to use experily and aptly, all such as well 
as other means of communicating knowledge with which nature has 
surrounded him. 

Resolved, That the teacher should understand just when, in what way 
and how much to use the eye, the ear, the touch, the imagination, the 
reason, the memory, the moral sense, the affections, and just how and to 
what extent he is to unite one with the other in order to present truth 
most clearly ; and that in these sterling essentials he should be such a 
master as is found among no other class of men. 

Resolved, That in the extremely difficult and allimportant knowledge 
of the immediate and remote relations of different truths, and the order 
and sequence of their application to a growing soul, that the result may 
be asymmetrically and perfectly developed whole, the teacher should 
never be obliged, from inferior abilities, to wait for the judgment, action, 
or dictum of the politician, the doctor, the lawyer, the minister, the hob- 
by author, or the people; but should be able by study and experience, not 
only to guide the children of these classes, but these classes themselves, 
through this mage of difficulties. 
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Resolved, That the professional teacher greatly needs and should use 
every possible means for organizing a strictly professional school or uni- 
versity, where shall be concentrated the most able and best talent of 
the age, engaged in testing by careful experiment all possible means and 
modes of training and developing the human faculties, and where the 
greatest possible perfection may be reached in the kind of discipline to 
be exercised, in the course of study to be adopted, and in uniting in the 
9 cmd manner and with the greatest effect, intellectual, moral and re- 

igious culture. 

Resolved, That the teacher should be worthy of holding, and conse- 
quently should hold, the same position, and maintain the same relations 
to his people and their children as their educational adviser, that their 
pastor holds as their spiritual adviser. 

Resolved, That it is eminently essential that the teacher have such a 
love for the soul for which he labors, and for all truth which awakens 
beautifies and ennobles it,that it constitutes in him the governing princi- 
ple and power which regulate all his acts. 

Resolved, That in the life of the teacher is centered his chief power 
and influence ; therefore, it should be, as a wholeand in detail, a worthy 
pattern for the scholar and the man. 

A report on “ The True Basis of Graduation in Public Schools,” was 
tinctured with the sentiment uttered by one of its supporters, that, “Soul 
has no sex, no color ;” and met with strong opposition ; but a resolution 
adopting the report “as the sentiment of the Association,’ was carried. 
[The world of mind has much yet to learn of the distinctive characteris- 
tics of races and the sexes—the reasons why, because of their distinctive 
traits, the sexes ought to be educated together, and why the different 
races are uncongenial and cannot agreeably mingle on the same social 
plane.—Eb. } 


Another report on “ The Influence of Motives in Education,” so treated 
the “ masculine woman,” and “feminine man,” as to be considered as 
containing “some sharp hits at the advocates of woman’s rights” that 
“might give some offense to some members of the Association.” Some 
sharp shooting ensued, but the report was adopted by a vote of 29 to 9. 

Ws. T. Puetrs, Principal of the State Normal School of New Jersey, 
delivered an address on “ Universal Education.” ‘Education,’ he said. 
“as a science, investigates those laws by which our three-fold nature is 
developed, until we are brought into harmony with the great laws the 
Creator has established. Teaching is an art growing out of the laws 
which education has developed for our guidance. A law,” said he, “is an 
expression of the thought of Gop; and so the true object of science, is to 
disgover these laws, and thereby know the will of Gop. The science of 
education is based upon two great fundamental ideas.” These, he says, 
are perception, (including sensation, attention and consciousness,) and 
pereeption. “ The third intellectual act, is that of reason ;" and “ these, 
are all subordinate to that crowning intellectual act, the will.” * * * 
“ Since,” he remarks, “there is a natural order in the development of 
the human faculties, so there must be a natural sequence in the various 
branehes of science. He then suggests a schedule of the natura] order, 
,xocording to his views, in the development of the faculties as follows: 1, 
‘Theology—Revealed and Natural Religion. 2 Paychology—Ethics, 
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Aesthetics and Intellectual Philosophy. 3. History—Law, Language, 
Art and Trade. 4. Natural History—Biology,Chemistry and Mechanics. 
5. Mathematics—Algebra, Arithmetic and Geometry. 

A resolution was adopted, declaring that equal services by both sexes, 
as teachers, should be equally rewarded. 

The usual resolutions of thanks, etc., closed the exercises, which seem 
to have been characterized by a degree of animation seldom witnessed at 
Teachers’ meetings. 


Viterary otices. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURAL HISTORY. By Joun Wars, M.D.: 
Brown & Taaaarp, Boston. 


This is an octavo volume of 448 pages, having a clear impression on 
good paper. The general plan of the book is thatof WittraM SMELLIEs, 
of Edinburgh, a portion of his work being retained, with such modifica- 
tions and additions as were needed to adapt it more perfectly to the 
present wants of education. 

The introductory chapter treats of the “General Characteristics of Liv- 
ing Bodies.” This is followed by the characteristics which distinguish 
animals from plants; the general structure of animals; their structure 
compared with man’s; the general subdivisions of the animal kingdom— 
vertebrata, articulated, Molusca, and Radiata. Nine chapters are devo- 
ted to this department. Then follows, ‘‘The Philosophy cf Natural 
History,” to which eighteen chapters are devoted, treating of the diges- 
tive economy ; circulation and respiration; the connection of animals” 
with heat, light and electricity; their motions, modes of communica- 
tion, and sensations; their reproduction and transformation; their 
distribution, habitations, relation to man, habits, longlevity, mental con 
stitution, ete. 


The work, as the reviser states, is “to prepare the young student and 
general reader for, and to lead them to engagein, a more extended study 
of the subject,” and it is very well calculated to promote the end inten- 
ded,as well at to furnish the general facts pertaining to Natural History, 
and an outline view of their Philosophy. It ought to be found, not on- 
ly in the book case of every family enjoying the surroundings of refine. 
ment, but also upon the shelf in every cabin where there are. any of the 
“ rising generation,” 


WILLARD’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The Abridged History of the United States of America, by Miss Emma 
Wiztarp, has been long regarded as the best school history extant, and 
has obtained a very general introduction into the schools of the various 
partsof the Union. We have been favored by the publishers, Messrs. A. 


\ 
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S. Barxes & Burr, New York, with a copy of the “new and enlarged 
edition,” in which the history of the country has been brought down to 
1869. The authoress has unquestionably fallen into errors in the history 
of Kansas, and unmistakably and inexcusably betrays predilections for 
the Northern party in that Territory. 

An abridgement is unpardonably abridged when it places a false face 
upon a historical fact, and especially when it isdone at the very time the 
qualifying clause is the basis of a great political struggle. We say this 
with a view to the faithfulness of the historian and the reliability of 
what is intended to be placed before our children as reliable history. 

We hardly ever have occasion to criticise, with disapprobation, any of 
Barxes & Burr's publications. As book publishers they deservedly 
stand high, and we regret the necessity of finding fault with a book so 
universally used in our schools. 


THE PROGRESSIVE HIGHER ARITHMETIC, for Schools, Academies, 
and Mercantile Colleges; combining the Analytical and Synthetical 
ree By Horatio N. Rosinson, LI. D., New York: Ivison, Putn- 
nEY Co. 


This is an octavo volume of 432 pages, and is, as it was designed tobe, 
a complete treatise on Arithmetica! Science,and its commercial and bus- 
iness applications. In the compilation of this work, which completes a 
well graded and progressive series, the author has received the assistance 
of some of the ablest mathematicians of the age. As regards the phile- 


sophical and scientific arrangement of the subjects; clear and concise 
definitions ; full and rigid analyses; exact and comprehensive rules; 

brief and accurate methods of operation; the wide range of subjects, 
covering the entire range of Arithmetical operations in every depart- 

ment of business, and the large number and practical character of the 

examples—in a word,SCIENTIFIC AccURACY combined with PRACTICAL UTIL - 
1TY, throughout the entire world, it probably has not its superior. We 

are acquainted with teachers who give it the preference over all others, 
its comprehensiveness being to them a valuable desideratum. It will 

doubtless find its way into many of our higher schools. 


McGurrey’s New Series or Reapers.—Our correspondent, “ A Teacher 
in Illinois,” in a communication in this number of the Epucaror, seems 
to regard McGurrey's New Series of Readers as not an improvement 
upon the “ Old Series,” which are esteemed by the writer as having no 
equals. In this opinion of the “ New Series” the writer differs widely 
from a majority of the teachers whose opinions have been made public. 
These different opinions will exist upon all subjects, and it is not our 
province to suppress their expression. One remark, however, it does 
become us to make, viz: that W. B. Smiru & Co., the publishers of Mc- 
GiurFeY's books, have done more, by their enterprise, to furnish the West 
with good school books, and to secure uniformity in our schools, than 
any other cause known to us. Their New Series have been very gener- 
ally introduced, and, we doubt not, will have a more extended “run’ 
than their predecessors. 
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Easy Lessons in Menrat ARIruMetic, upon THE Inpuctive Mernor 
adapted to the best mode of instructionin Primary Schools. By James S. Earoy. 
M. A.: Brown & Taccarp, Boston, Publishers. 

The title of this little book very fully indicates its character. Jt<+ 
contents are a series of easy lessons, in which instruction in the use «¢ 
num bers is simplified as much as possible,and made attractive by | 
miliar pictorial illustrations, In the hands of a teacher qualified for ti. 
foundation work of the educational edifice, this text book must prove = 
valuable auxiliary. As such it is entitled to our hearty commendatio: 


Matxe Teacner—Epwaro P. Weston, Superintendent of Commo: 
Schools in Maine, has become the editor of The Maine Teacher, anc 
upon his inauguration adds, ‘ anp scHOOL OFFICER’ to its title, indicativ: 
of amodification of its character, being made, henceforth, the officia! 
organ of the Editor-Superintendent, as well as a general medium for 
the interchange of the thoughts and views of those engaged, or-intercs- 
ied, in the great work of mental architecture. 

It is gratifying to us to notice that those who are entrusted with the 

..feneral Superintendency of the educational interests of the several 
States, are, more and more feeling the necessity of an organ throuzh 
which to reach, especially, the various subordinate departments of the 
«‘ommon School System. ‘ 


American Scnoo. Maxvat.—This admirable work by Prof. J. 1. Tra- 
ey, is now being revised, and will be issued within a few weeks, in « 
shape and at a price that willcommend it to all teachers and pupil- 
We extract two pages of music and hymns from the first part of the work. 
We hope to see it the scholars’ companion in every school of the West 


———_—_—0-@—_—-- -- -- 


Teacners Wantixc Piaces.—A Gentleman, of Virginia, who was edu- 
cated and graduated, in 1851, at the Virginia Military Institute, and has 
been engaged in teaching since that time, desires a situation in Mis- 
souri as a Teacher. He can produce ample testimonials in regard to 
character and qualifications. 





Coxyecticut NormaL Scnoou.—The eleventh anniversary of the State 
Normal School of Connecticut, held on July 15th to 18th, inclusive. 
seems to have been an interesting occasion. On Sunday night a sermon 
was preached to the graduating class. On Monday the annual address 
was delivered by the Principal. On Tuesday the public exercises con- 
sisted of an Oration and Poem. On Wednesday the Alumni met; and 
‘Thursday was devoted to the Commencement exercises. The subject of 
the Essays and Orations by the graduating classes were: “The Puritan 
Element of Character; Self Sacrifice; Mary Lyon; Character, the Result 
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of Education; The Separate and Combined Influence of the Three De- 
partments of Study; The Winds, a poem; The Educating Influence of 
Nature; Napoleon Bonaparte; The Queens of History; Advantages of 
Solitude; The Influence of Teaching upon the Teacher, with the Vale- 
dictory. 

‘The number of graduates was nineteen—13 females and 6 males, The 
Diplomas were presented by the Hon. Francis Gitterte, President of 
the Board of Trustees. We quote the two concluding sentences of his 
remarks, as follows: 


Earth has no other employment so fraught with destiny as that of ed- 
ucating and training immortal minds. The teacher sows a seed-field 
whose harvest will Se garnered in the other world. He treads a garden 
of buds and blossoms, which a careless touch may blast, or an impure 
breath, even, blight with a killing mildew. He attunes a lyre, whose 
vibrations will echo and re-echo through eternity. As he is writing on 
the soft tablet of the Child-spirit, the angels are looking over his should- 
er, intensely solicitous to learn its solemn :mport. 

Rise, then, Teachers, to the moral grandeur of your position, and ally- 
ing yourselves with Him who “ taught as one having authority,” go forth 
bearing high thestandard of public instruction, resolved to make the 
schools of our commonwealth all that its Fathers designed them to be 

--notonly the fountain of knowledge, but the bulwarks of religion and 


freedom.” 
A EEE 


LETTER FROM PROF. TRACY. 


Dear Docror—I have just returned from a brief visit to the lead and 
iron hills of Southeast Missouri, and will give youa fewitems of men 
and things as they appeared to atraveler. My first observation is that 
this, like all new and hilly regions, is a great oountry for children. You 
will scarcely pass a cottage or cabin by the roadside without seeing 
some half dozen lively, bright-eyed urchins, besides one or two dodgers 
that will not stand still long enough to be counted. Don’t think that 
this is said in the spirit of derogation, but right the opposite. These 
mothers, raise men, and not the sickly hot house plants that grow up 
within the brick walls of the city. See how health glows in every cheek 
and sparkles from every eye. Mark the young thew and sinew that are 
growing into strength for the long labor and endurance of life. If it 
were not for such nurseries to recuperate the wasting energies of a peo- 
ple,much enervated by luxury and dissipation, I verily believe we 
should dwindle into pigmies and die of inanition. But these good peo- 
ple are mindful of the intellectual as well as the physical wants of their 
children. Jefferson county, to which I allude more particularly, has be- 
come thoroughly aroused and interested upon the subject of education. 
This state of things has been brought about by the zeal and energy of 
her teachers and school officers. 

In the person of the School Commissioner, Asyer Gree, Esq., the 
county has gn officer who takes g lively interest in every thing that look 
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to progress and reform in the teaching and management of the schools. 
This leads me to remark, just here, that no executive officer connected 
with our school system can accomplish so much real good as an earnest, 
working School Commissioner. The progress or decline of the school 
interests of a county are in his hands, and his influence will be largely 
felt for the weal or woe of a whole generation. If he is up to the spirit 
of his mission, and gives heed to the performance of his duties, the 
schools will exhibit the result in the character of their teachers, and the 
progress of their pupils. If he took the office for its pitiful salary, and 
looks to nothing beyond that, you may expect to find darkness and 
moral death in most of the school houses. 

In Jefferson county, the worthy Commissioner has the hearty co-oper: 
ation ofa small, but Spartan band of live teachers; men who seek for 
success in their work as wellas the stipend of monthly wages. Several 
lawyers, doctors, clergymen, and other prominent members of the com- 
munity have also exhibited a praiseworthy zeal in this good cause. 

Last week I spent two delightful days in attendance at the fall meet- 
ing of the Jefferson County Teachers’ Association at Hillsboro, and, al- 
though the place was more inconvenient of access than some points or 
the railroad, yet a large crowd of people were present throughout the 
session. The time was occupied by lectures, instruction, essays, music. 
&c., and the interest of the meeting increased from the first to the last. 
Amongst the legitimate means of keeping up interest, and giving variety 
to the exercises, was the occasional introdaction of vocal music by a se- 
lect choir composed of Mrs. Neepuam, Mrs. Fisher, and Mrs. E. A. Fort - 
They sang most charmingly, some of the finest duetts and trios in our 
American Glee Books, and so thoroughly pleased were the audience 
with the performance that they had frequently to repeat their songs. 

On the last day of the meeting came the Educational Fair, or the ex- 
amination of pupils in different branches of common schoolstudy. There 
were classes in Spelling, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography and 
Grammar, and eight elegant prizes and a large number of honorable 
certificates were distributed to the youth who had assembled from dif- 
ferent parts of the county. The utmost good feeling prevailed through- 
out the meeting, and at its close all went away regretting that it was 
over, and determined upon preparing for a still better one in the spring. 
The influence of this meeting will be felt for good in every neighborhood 
of Old Jefferson, and when the teachers, school officersand leading men 
of all the counties take a similar course, we may look for a thorough re- 
form in our system of common schools. Jong life and prosperity to the 
good people there and thereabouts. May their sons “ be as plants grown 
' up in their youth, and their daughters as corner stones polished after 
the similitude of a palace.” J. L. TRACY. 





Do we chide our children because we believe their faults are dangerous, 
or because they are merely troub/esome? Do we reprove them from a 
sense of justice or from passion? 
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OUR COMMON SCHOOLS—THEIR PRESENT WANTS. 


Under the above caption the Wis. Journal of Edueation,after prelimina- 
ries,and a confession that modifications are needed in the common school 
law of that State, and dissenting from the opinion that places the Uni- 
versity, College, and Academy first in the list of agencies employed in 
the great work of popular education, under the influence of which not 
more than one-tenth of the great mass can ever be brought, and stating, 
very justly, “ that it requires the highest order of talent to teach success- 
fully a primary school, and that special training is necessary to complete 
the requisite qualifications,” the writer adds : 


“No truth is more evident than that successful reform must begin with 
the primary schools. Here the foundation must be wisely laid, and no 
future embellishment of the uprising structure can supply the defects 
of an insecure and unstable basis. The deficiencies in primary culture 
van never be remedied by subsequent training in higher schools. The 
beginning must be right to secure success. ‘There are at least 3,000 
school districts in the State that need better teachers for their primary 
schools. How shall this demand be met? Will the Normal Depart- 
ments of our High Schools and Academies furnish the requisite supply? 
We unhesitatingly reply—xever. The great defect of the present Nor- 
mal School Law, evidently, is, that it places the work in the hands of 
those who make it of secondary importance, and resort to it mainly 
for the purpose of securing the premium offered for each normal 
scholar. 

There is no single question upon which distinguished educators are 
more unanimous in their opinions than upon the subject of Normal 
Schools. Their success in other States has established their utility be- 
yond all question. They afford the most rapid and certain means of 
reaching the extremities of the system, and infusing life and vigor into 
the very points where such agencies are most needed. We ask for an 
entire change of the Normal School Law. We do not favor the lavish 
expenditure of funds upon costly edifices ; we ask for the establishment 
of one or more Normal Schools, in plain, commodious structures, located 
at convenient points, and furnished with a corps of qualified, working 
teachers. We believe that the resources of the Normal Fund would very 
nearly defray the necessary expenditure. And when once established, 
with a subordinate system of Teachers’ Institutes, a renovating power — 
would be felt at the extreme ramifications of the whole system, which 
bese place our common schools on a level with those of any State in the 

‘nion. 





Amertcan InstitcTe oF Instruction.—The thirtieth anniversary of the 
American Institute of Instruction was held in Boston on the 21st, 22d, 
and 23d of August. A large number of States were represented. Nu- 
merous addresses were delivered upon various educational subjects, 
which were subsequently discussed. The meetings are considered to have 
been highly interesting, and calculated to further the ends for which 
the Institute exists. We observe with no inconsiderable degree of sat- 
isfaction, that physical culture occupied a good degree of prominence in 
the discussions. It is beginning to be seen that will and intellect, how- 
ever highly cultivated, are in a great measure impotent, in this mun 
dane sphere, unless coupled with physical development and health. 
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BENTON COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


This body held its fourth quarterly meeting pursuant to public notice 
given by the President at Sunny-Side School House, on Thursday, the 
26th July, 1860. 

At the request of the President, Rev. Montgomery, D. D., of George- 
town, (who was a distinguished guest of the society) opened with prayer. 
‘The President then extended a general invitation to the audience te 
become members of the Society. 

On motion of Rev. J. V. Barks, an amendment to the Constitution was 
passed, to the effect, that ladies should be admitted gratis. After a brief 
discussion on the subject of School Government, the Society adjourned 
to meet again at 1}, Pp. Mm. 

Arrernooy Sgssioy.—After the transaction of some preliminary bus'- 
ness, J. B. Ferguson, Esq., offered a series of resolutions, the purport of 
which was that this Society should communicate with other Societies of 
a like character, in different counties, on the subject of petitioning the 
Legislature to provide a more liberal system of public instruction in this 
State. 

J. B. Ferguson, Esq., then addressed the Society in support of the res- 
elutions, and was followed by Rev. J. B. Barks, after which the resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted. 

tev. Montgomery, L_D., being called for, responded in a moat elo- 
quent and powerful speech on educational topics. 

J, B. Ferguson then offered a resolution tendering the thanks of the 
Association to Rev. Montgomery, D. D., and Rev. J. V. Barks, for their 
very interesting and instructive addresses. 

The President appointed several committees otf members of the Socie- 
ty (allotting to each a particular branch of study,) whose business it is 
to make investigation in their respective departments, select questions 
to be proposed for discussion at the next meeting, examine text books, 
and report their opinion with regard to a selection of the most suitable 
ones. The committees appointed were as follows: 

Orthography and Reading, W. Jones and A. Campbell; Geography, (i. 
Stratton and R. C. Fristoe; English Grammar, S. C. Stratton and Wm. 
Kerr; Mathematics, M. L. Stratton and G. Gallagher: Philosophy and 
Chemistry, Rev. J. V. Barks andC. L. Perry; School Government, J. B. 
Ferguson and D. D. Cason. 

The Association then adjourned to meet at Spring Grove Church on 
l'riday before the first Sunday in November. 

C. L. PERRY, President. 

J.B. Fercvusoy, Secretary. 


HOWARD TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


This body held its second annual meeting at Fayette, Sept. 13th, 1860. 

Prayer by Mr. Pulliam. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and adopted. 

There being no essayists present, the essays were ordered, on motion, 
to be laid over till next regular meeting. 

A discussion was offered by President Lucky. Subject—‘How can a 
proper interest in the Association be awakened among the people?” 
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After a lengthy discussion on this subject it was decided that every effort 
should be made to render the next meeting one of great interest. 

The election of officers being next in order, resulted as follows: W. 
T. Lucky, President; T. Strother, Vice President; W. T. Davis, Treasur- 
er; C. Tompkins, Secretary. 

Messrs. A. D. Cameron, Singleton and Pulliam were appointed on the 
Exeuctive Committee. 

On motion, the 5th Article of the Constitution was revised so as to 
read: “This Association shall be composed of the Teachers, School Of- 
ticers and Friends of Education in Howard and adjoining counties, who 
shall be elected by a majority of members present.” 

On motion, the Secretary was authorized to send written invitations 
to all the teachers of the county, to attend at the next regular meeting 
of the Association. 

On motion Messrs. Davis and Strother were appointed a committee to 
appoint exercises to increase the interests of the meeting. 

On motion a premium,valued at $5, was ordered to be furnished, to be 
presented by the Association to the best reader, of either sex, under the 
age of fourteen years. Contestants for said premiums, to be pupils of 
some teacher in Howard county, or !of a member of this Association. 
The pupils will be allowed to select their pieces to read. 

Moved, that President Minor of Columbia, President Anderson of 
Fayette, and Prof. Tracy of Jefferson City, be invited to address the As- 
sociation atthe next meeting, and that the essayists be requested to have 
their essays prepared by that time. 

Moved and carried that next meeting be held in Glasgow, December 
21st and 22d, 1860, at 2 o'clock, p. 

W.T. LUCKY, President 

C. Tomrxiss, Secretary. 





Tuas First Scroor i Catiroryia.—The following curious list of nativi- 
ties of the first public school established in California, has been furnish- 
ed by the teacher, Mr. J. C. Pelton, of San Francisco, a Maine man, who 
pioneered the cause of education in that occidental territory. Mr. Pel- 
ton has since been,and is now Superintendent of the State Reform School 
of California. 

He commenced his first school with three pupils, and received in his 
first quarter, one hundred and fifty-five, from the several States and 
countries named below: Maine, 1; N. Hampshire,2; Vermont, 1; Mass., 
+; Rhode Island, 3; New York, 15; New Jersey, 4; Penn, 5; Md, 3; 
Ohio, 3; Towa, 3; Wis. 3; Tenn.,1; Mo., 5; Miss., 1; La, 14; Ark., 6; 
Oregon, 1; California, 2. England, 5; Scotland, 4; Ireland, 5; Germany, 
1; France, 1; Chili, 20; Peru, 1; Australia, 20; New Zealand, 15; Sand- 
wich Islands, 3; Patagonia, 1. 





Pror. Jounx Ocnen, late of Ohio, and well known to many teachers of 
this State, through his labors in our Institute last fall, and to some ex- 
tent in the series just closed, has been appointed Principal of the newly 
established State Normal School of Minnesota, and enters upon his du- 
ties, we believe, in July. Mr. Ogden has had several years experience 
in normal teaching, and is the author ofa recent work on education.— 
Wis. Jour. Education, 
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TO SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS, TEACHERS, AND FRIENDS OF 
POPULAR EDUCATION. 


JEFFERSON CITY, Serremper 20th, 1860, 


At the earnest solicitation of many distinguished friends of popular education, by 
the wish of the State Superintendent and under the auspices of the State Teachers’ Association, 
I undertook, some eighteen months ago, to make a thorough educational tour of the State ; to 
confer with teachers, school officers and the people; hold educational meetings, assist in or- 
ganizing and conducting Teachers’ Institutes, and do all in my power to increase the efficiency 
and vitality of the school system. I have, thus far, labored in this cause with such zeal and ability 
as I could command, and the kind welcome, generous hospitality and cordial co-operation that 
have every where met me in my travels, have led me to believe that great good can be ac- 
complished in this field of labor, and determined me to continue in it as long as I can be sus- 
tained in the work. The most powerful agency which wecan at present employ, to induce im- 
provement, progress and reform, in the teaching and manag t of schools, is to be found in 
the voluntary associated effort of the teachers and school officers of a county. Hence, most of 
my time is spent in mecting with County Teachers’ Associations, and laboring with them to 
secure a higher standard of qualification, a truer appreciation of the work and a better style of 
workmanship. Where the teachers attend and co-operate in these meetings, their agency be- 
comes most efficient in producing good results. It is simply bringing together the combined 
knowledge and experience of the teachers in a county, placing them in a common stock, and mak - 
ing it available to each individual teacher. Many teachers excuse themselves, from various 
motives, from attending these meetings, but a great reform in this respect has commenced, 
und at many ofthe Associations I have lately attended, there have been large representations 
of the members proper, and some from adjoining counties. 

I will take the liberty, just here, to make one or two suggestions as to the means of ren- 
dering these meetings practically and permanently useful. 1st. The meetings should general- 
ly be held on the last days of the week, say, commencing Thursday night, so as to take as lit- 
tle time as possible from the schools. When there is sufficient interest gst the teachers, 
and the work of the Institute is well laid out and provided for, a week should be spent in one 
of these meetings, and the members will find it is time gained instead of lost. 2nd. Teachers, 
or others, should be appointed beforehand to lecture, or give instruction in the different 
branches of school study. Where it can be done, some one from abroad, in whom the teachers 
have confidence, should be invited to work in the Institute and take the general superintend- 
enee of the exercises. Too much time is frequently lost in the details of business, the reading 
ef showy léctures, or the discussion of loose generalities or idle abstractions. The work of 
an Institute should be as strictly practical as possible, that the less, as well as the most, expe- 
rienced teachers, may feel that they have derived benefit from its exercises. 3d. Oncea day 
at least, perhaps at night is the best time, there should be a popular address upon some topic 
connected with education, calculated to interest the people, and they should all be invited to 
attend. Indeed,, there may be sucn variety given to the daily exercises that parents and pu- 
pils will attend throughout the sessions. In the Associations I have lately attended the halle 
of meeting have been crowded from the first day in the morning until the last day in the eve- 
ning. 4th. To interest the youth and children, it is frequently practicable, as well as desira- 
ble, to have one or more exercises in which they can participate. 

During the last six months I have distributed more than five hundred Prizes and Testimo- 
nials amongst pupils in the single department of Spelling, and the influence has been of the 
most beneficial character. Itshould be borne in mind that these exercises, whether confined to 
spelling, or extended to all the branches ofa common English education, are not designed to 
stir up an unwholesome rivalry amongst pupils, but to give testimonials of honorable distinc- 
tion toall who acquit themselves well. Amongst the thousands of youths of both sexes who 
have had part in these examinations, I have yet to hear of any dissatisfaction ; on the contrary 
expressions of gratification have been earnest and general amongst teachers, parents, and pu- 
pils. It should also be understood that such ean exercise for pupils is merely incidental to the 
great object of the mecting, and should be confined to two or three hours of the last day of the 
meeting. Notice should be given in the schools months beforehand, where it is designed te 
adopt this course, that scholars may have time for preparation. Where it is desired to extend 
the examinations inte several branches, I will furnish a printed programme for that purpose, 
ifdesired. I will also contribute the engraved certificates and a portion of the prizes. When 
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my presence is desired in a county, as long a notice should be given as possible, that 1 may 
make the visit consistently with other appointments. 


SCHOOL FACILITIES. 


By the advice of the State Superintendent, and at the request of many teachers, and schoo! 
officers, I have prepared a number of School Facilities, designed to promote order, method and 
efficiency in the schools where they are introduced. These are kept for sale by L. Bushnell, 
and L. & A. Carr, St. Louis, or they will be sent by mail, postpaid, when the price is sent to 
me at Jefferson City. 


THE TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE is designed for the use of School Com- 
missioners. It is worded in exact accordance with the School Law, so if it has tobe varied from, 
tho necessary interlineations will show that it is not a first class certificate. It is of large size, 
elegantly lithographed, with suitable emblems and ornamentation, and is furnished at $3 per 
hundred, or thirty-three for $1. 


THE PUPILS’ CERTIFICATS is prepared in a similar style to the above and 
is designed to show the standing of a pupil at the close of a term orsession, It is furnished at 
$2 50 per hundred, or forty for $1. 


THE MONTHLY SUMMARY is designed to be given to pupila.at the close of 
each month, aud to contain a synopsis of their record in Attendance, Deportment and Scholar - 
ship. These are furnished at 50 cents per hundred, or 250 for for $1. For $3the name of an in- 
stitution will be inserted and 700 hundred copies sent. 


THE SCHOOL RECORD is prepared for the use of Teachers, and is of suMf- 
cient capacity to contain the daily record of Attendance, Deportment and Scholarship in a 
large school, for a year or longer. It is manufactured in two sizes, the large octavo, and pock - 
et form, both the same price, 50 cents. 


THE SCHOLAR’S RECORD is made upon the same plan as above, being of the 
same size with the Tcacher’s Pocket Record. It is designed to be used by each pupil, and where 
it is adopted, to obviate the necessity of the Monthly Summary. It is of sufficient capacity to 
last a year, and is sold at 75 cents per dozen. 


THE SCHOOL REGISTER is a large quarto in size, containing two hundred 
pages of the best quality of paper. It should belong to every Board of Trustees, or to every 
teacher who expects to have more than three months interest or experience in the business of 
an instructor. It is designed to contain a brief, but distinct compend of the educational history 
of every school where it is kept, showing in a simple, but reliable form, the exact standing of 
every pupil, ot the close of each month, term or year. It is of sufficient capacity to last ten or 
twelve years. To make it more valuable to the Trustees of a District School, twelve pages of 
blank forms are added, each to contain the usual statistics of a district for a year. There aro 
also 100 pages of blank ruled paper to contain general memoranda when used by a teacher, or 
the transactions of a Board of Trustees when owned by them. Price, when sent by mail, $1 50 ; 
otherwise, $1 25. 


These Records, Register, &c., have been officially recommended by the State Superintend - 
ent, foruse in the Schools of Missouri, and warmly approved and adopted in counties where 
they have been examined. 


T have also made arrangements with Eastern publishers and manufacturers as enables me to 
furnish their works to teachers at a discount of 20 per cent. below their regular prices. Schoo! 
Books, Globes, Outlines Maps, Books for Teachers’, or neighborhood Libraries, Pianos, &c., 
are furnished upon these terms. 

J.L. TRACY. 


— ~~) 


‘Coe Biste iv THe Formation or Caaracter.—An English barrister 
who was accustomed to train students for the practice of law, and who 
was not himself a religious man, was once asked “ why he put students, 
from the very first, to the study and analysis of the most difficult parts 
of the Sacred Scriptures?” “ Because,” said he, “there is nothing else 
like it'in any Japguage for the development of mind and character.” 
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2. Thy morning light and evening shade 
Successive comforts bring; 

Yi hy plenteous fruits make harv est glad, 
‘thy flowers adorn the spring. 


3. Seasons and times, and moons and 
hours, 
I{eaven, earth, and air are thine ; 
When clouds distill in fruitful showers, 
The author is divine. 


54. Cc. M. 

1, Wirn songs and honors, sounding loud, 
Address the Lord on high ; 

Over the heavens he spreads his cloud, 
— waters veil the sky. 
. He sends his showers of blessings down 
To cheer the plains below; 

He inakes the grass the mountains crown, 
And corn in valleys grow. 


” 


2. His steady counsels change the face 
Of the declining year; 

He bids the sun cut short his race, 
And wiutry days appoar. 

4. His hoary frost, his feecy snow, 

Descend and clothe the ground ; 

The liquid streams forbear to flow, 

Ip icy fetters bound, 


acon 
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55. Cc. M. 

1. Wuen brighter suns and milder skies 
Proclaim the opening yéar, 

What various sounds of joy arise ! 
What prospects bright appear! 

2. Earth and her thousand voices give 
Their thousand notes of praise ; 

And all, that by her mercy live, 
To God their offering raise. 

3. The streams, all beautiful and bright, 
Reflect the morning sky ; 

And there, with musie in his flight, 
The wild bird avars on bigh. 

4. Thus like the morning. calm and clear 
That saw the Savior rise, 

The spring of heaven’s eternal year 
Shall dawn on earth and skies. 


56. Cc. Mm. 

1. Waen all thy mercies, 0 my God! 
My rising soul surveys, 

Transported with the view. I’m lost 
In wonder, love, and praise. 

2. Unnumbered comforts, on my soul, 
Thy tender care bestuwed, 

Before wy infant heart conceived 
From whom those comforts flowed. 





2. He xends his word, and melts the snow, 
The fields no longer mourn; ‘ 
Ho calls the wariner gales to blow, 
Aud b.ls the spring return. 


3. When in the slippery paths of yout's 
With heedless steps, I ran, 

Thine arm, unseen, conveyed rae aafe, 
And led ine up tu man. 
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2. a wR he rose and left the dead, 
And Satan’s empire fell ; 

To-day the saints his triumph spread, 
And all his wonders tell. 


3. Hosanna to th’ anointed King, 
To David's holy Son: 

Help us, O Lord! descend, and bring 
Salvation from thy throne. 


5s. Cc. M. 
1. How precious is the book divine, 
By inspiration given! 
Bright as a lamp its doctrines shine, 
To guide our souls to heaven. 
2. It sweetly cheers our drooping hearts, 
In this dark vale of tears ; 
Life, light, and joy, it still imparts, 
And quells our rising fears. 
8. This lamp, through all the tedious 
night 
Of life, shall guide our way, 
Till we behold the clearer light 
Of an eternal day. 
59. Cc. ™. 
1. Our feeble voices, Lord, we raise, 
Before thy gracious throne ; 
QO! tune our hearts to sing thy praise, 
For all thy mercies shown. 


2. Thy watchful eye, thy guardian hand, |2. 


Supports us every hour; 
And in thy house this day we stand, 
Tky goudnese to adore. 
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13. Incline our hearts to seek thy face, 

| The Savior’s name to love; 

‘And form us by Almighty grace 
For nobler praise above. 

| 60. c. Mm. 

1. How shall the young secure thei? 

hearts, 

And guard their lives from sip? 

Thy word the choicest rules imparts, 
To keep the conscience :lean. 

2. Thy word is everlasting truth ; 
How pute is ev'ry page! 

O may its precepts ‘guide our youth, 
And well support our age. 

3. "Tis like the sun, a heav’nly light, 
That guides us all the day; 

And, through the dangers of the night, 
A lamp to lead our way. 

4. Lord, send thy word to every heart, 
By thine Almighty voice: 

Early from sin may we depart, 
And make thy love our choice. 
61. c.™M. 

1, How good and pleasant is the sight, 
Where kindred souls agree; 

How blest the place where hearts unite, 
In bands of piety. 











. All in their proper stations move, 
And each fulfills his part, 

In every care of life and love, 

With sympathising beart. 











